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On Green-Sand and Marl 


In many departments of natural history, there are 
strking instances of the remarkable results which 
have been accomplished by the agency of very 
minute beings. It would secm, indeed, frequently 
to be the case that the greatness or importance of 
these results are in direct proportion to the minute- 
ness of the agents performing them, the prodigi- 
ous number of the individuals making up for their 
separate insignificance. When, as is sometimes 
the case, the work of many successive generations 
of such beings is preserved to us in an aggregate 
form, its amount becomes truly wonderful. Of 
‘this remark, a good illustration is furnished by 
those humble creatures, the coral animals, which 
during long periods have been slowly building up 
in the tropical oceans, those great reefs and islands 
which extend for thousands of miles in the southern 
‘hemisphere, and collectively rival even the conti- 
aw in their area, and are the home of millions 

men. 


Similar instances of the vast development of 


minute life, and the great results thereby pro- 
duced, have been frequently revealed of "atter 
years by microscopical research ; and of these one 
of the most interesting is connected with that 
Widely-distributed class of minute creatures, the 
Rhizopods, which are found swarming in certain 
districts of the ocean, and which, like the coral 
ders, are contributing largely towards the for- 
mation of extensive accumulations of solid matter 
at the bottom of the sea, by secreting it, little by 
little, out of its transparent water. 
These minute beings are among the lowest forms 





portion of these creatures, however, with which 
we are acquainted, are of a somewhat higher or- 
ganization, and are encased in shells of divers|stretching from New Foundland, between the two 
patterns and proportions. But they all possess the 
simple habits of the lower orders of the family in 
feeding and moving about; and their shells are 
provided with the remarkable arrangement of 
numerous very fine perforations through which 
their gelatinous bodies may be protruded for these 
purposes. 
pearance of a tiny mass of fine threads, and from 
these delicate threads, resembling somewhat the 
tender rootlets of plants, the term Rhizopoda or 
root-footed ones has been given them. The name 
of Foraminifera or pore-bearers, also sometimes 
applied to them, is in allusion to the minute per- 
forations of the shell; while from the many divis- 
ions of the shell, constituting distinct chambers, 
very observable in some species of these organisms, 
the name of Polythalamia, under which they are 
sometimes described in the books, has been given 
to the whole family. 


In this condition they present the ap- 


These simple creatures are found in great 


abundance at the bottonfs of bays, harbors, and 
inlets, along the coast as well as at greater depths 
at sea. 
abundant. 
clinging to sea-weed and in the interstices of larger 
shells; and although microscopic in size, their re- 


In tropical regions they are particularly 
They may frequently be discovered 


also found to consist chiefly of these shells. The 
soft ooze which covers the “ telegraphic platgau,” 


continents, in which a heavy body would sink to 


a considerable depth, was stated by the late Prof. 


Bailey to be mainly made up of microscopic shells, 
and to be entirely free from particles of sand or 
gravel. A remarkable instance of the vast de- 
velopement of a single family of marine creatures! 
Underlying a strip of country stretching along 
the Atlantic coast at no great distance from this 
bed of Rhizopods, and extending far into the in- 
terior along the gulf, and up the valley of the 
Mississippi, is a deposit of a peculiar substance 
known as green-sand. This deposit which appears, 
in New Jersey, within a narrow tract, extending 
from Sandy Hook Bay to the neighbourhood of 
Salem, and which further south is found over or 
under an area of some thousands of square miles,~ 
is one which has until lately been very difficult 
for the geologists to understand. Composed of 
distinct green-coloured grains, which, when freshly 
dug, are so soft as to be easily crushed by the nail, 
and which present under the microscope not an 
angular, but uniformly a rounded outline ; and of 
a chemical composition of quite a complicated 
kind, it bears no resemblance to true sand in any 
particular except in its granular appearance, and 
differs still more from the material of other geo- 


mains are often a large component of the sand of| logical formaticns ; while from its position, and the 


the beach, and of those shoals and bars which 
form in shallow water. They are sometimes so 
numerous and so minute, that no less than 6000 
have been counted in a cubic inch of sand from 
the sea-shore ; and a little speck of mud from the 
mole of Gaeta, weighing only the one-sixth of a 


remains of shelifish and similar creatures contained 
in it, its origin is unquestionably marine. 

Late researches have led to the interesting con- 
clusion that this deposit, vast as it is, is but an- 
other bed of these minute Rhizopods, in which, 
however, by a remarkable change, they occur as 


grain, was found to contain as many as 500 of | fossils. 


these little particles. Indeed, these lower forms 
of marine life seem to correspond in their indi- 
vidual insignificance, as well as in their aggregate 
importance, with certain other similarly low forms 
of life with which we are familiar on the land. 

It is, however, at the bottom of the North At- 


Ehrenberg was the first to point out, in 1854, 
from a specimen of green-sand obtained in Ala- 
bama, that these grains had resulted from the al- 
teration of these minute shells, having become 
filled, by a kind of petrifactive process, with solid 
matter derived from the sea. This observation of 


lantic, by the side of and underneath the Gulf|Ehrenberg was soon afterwards corroborated b 


Stream, that perhaps the most surprising instance 
of the vast accumulation of these creatures has 
been discovered. The soundings in this region, 
which have lately been made by the United States 


of animal life, and occupy a place in the scale of|Coast Survey and other expeditions, have brought 
existence but little in advance of the polyps. So/to light the interesting fact, that for a distance of| Hill, Timber Creek and Mount. Holly, in New 


simple are they in their organization, that the 
may be defined as merely aie of a qulstinsin 
matter sometimes enclosed in shells. The very 
pe of them, as the amocba, is without a 
thell, and is likewise devoid of digestive, locomo- 
tive, or any other organs that perform a special 
ction, and appears as a shapeless mass of jelly, 
ich yet is capable of exercising throughout its 
whole body, those offices which in the higher ani- 
mals are distributed among particular members. 
enfolding its protean-like body around a par- 
of food, the amocba obtains its nourishment 
direct absorption: by alternately protruding 
> retracting portions of its mass, while adhering 
“ slid surfaces, it is able slowly to progress, and 
by affizing itself to moving objects, it is carried 





One locality to another. By far the larger 


nearly 3000 miles along our coast, and far out at 
sea towards Ireland, and throughout a district of 
from 50 to perhaps 600 miles in width, the bottom 
of the ocean is but one continuous deposit of the 
remains of the minute Rhizopods! So thickly 
are they strewn over this vast area,” that the 
“soundings” in many places contain but little 
else. In the Gulf of Mexico, from the mouth of 
the Mississippi to Key West, they are found but 
in limited numbers, but in the ocean from Florida 


the late J. W. Bailey, an eminent American mi- 
croscopist, who upon examining specimens of this 
substance from the same and other localities; 
found not only the altered but the unaltered shells 
of these organisms in the green-sand of Mullica 


Jersey, and in marl, properly so called, from Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and Tennessee, #8 well as in 
limestone and other rocks containing grecn-sand 
from North and South Carolina, Alabama and 
Texas. 

The general statement that these grains of green- 
sand—a substance which occurs over vast areas in 
Europe as well as in this country—have been pro- 
duced by the individual alteration of minute 
shells, is one which is not among the least sur- 


north, they occur in the greatest abundance. Off} prising of those discoveries which the use of the 


Cape Cannaveral, and Charleston, S. C., the mud 
brought up by the sounding apparatus was almost 


wholly composed of them. And specimens of the | observations madé upon this su 
between Cape|land, where it is found amongst the chalk, and 
and the eastern extremity of Long|upon other similar substances occurring on the 
depths of from 300 to 550 fect, were|continent, and elsewhere, as well as by the re- 


bottom collected at various points 
Henlopen 
Island, at 


microscope has of latter time revealed. Its correct- 
ness, however, is now so ananly san from 
tance in Eng- - 
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examinations of our American formation, |asseverations of what they considered “truth,” we|‘‘You say you regret that men of civil ¢ 
that not only this but several other like deposits|should find fewer occasions to condemn, and many| ments should usurp the callings and empl 
are now, without hesitation, attributed to such an|more to approve. If there is one species of deal-jof the ministry, to the scandal of the refc 
origin. . ing with the writings of deceased authors that is|kirks. Are you troubled that Christ is preached? 
All doubt, however, as to the nature of this| more than another manifestly unjust, it is that of|Is preaching so exclusively your function? “Doth: 
substance has lately been removed by the inte-| putting our own constructions on their language, |it scandalize the reformed kirks,‘and Scotland jp 
testing discovery that the process of converting |instead of allowing it to speak out for itself. It|particular? Is it against the covenant? awa 
these shells into the grains of green-sand is now|is admitted by the historian that the period of the|the covenant if this be so! I thought the ¢ 
going on, and a bed of this substance to be iif|rise of the Society of Friends was one in which|nant and those professors of it could have bee 
course of formation off our southern coast. L. F.|much inquiry after religious truth was astir. Ed-| willing that any should speak good of the nameof 
Pourtalis, one of the assistants in the United|ward Burrough particularly alludes to this in his|}Christ; if not, it is no covenant of God’s 
States Coast Survey, was the first to publish anjremarks on a people called Seekers, and many|ing; nor are those kirks you mention, in so mach 
account of this discovery, and to describe the steps | other early writers in the Society, especially men-|the spouse of Christ. te 
in the process by which it is brought about. In/tion it when speaking of those among whom their} ‘ Where do you find in the Scripture a ground 
the Report of 1858, this observer states: ‘‘My|labours were cast. It was, as early Friends term/to warrant such an assertion that preaching is ex. 
attention was particularly called to some of them |it, “after a long night of apostasy,” that this in-|clusively your function? I hope He that ascended 
foomee ak brought off the coast of South|quiry became prevalent, and if we refer but a little| up on high may give his gifts to whom he pleases; 


s 


ro scheheeee 


‘ 


arolina, which consisted almost entirely of green- 
sand. The specimens in question present us with 
beautiful examples of successive transformations. 
By the side of the most fresh looking foraminifera 
of various species, are found specimens having a 
yellowish appearance, which on being opened are 
found to be filled with an opaque ochreaceous sub- 
stance. In more advanced ones this substance 
turns yellowish, the shell at the same time becom- 
ing full of cracks and dropping off piecemeal; 


while still further back, we shall be truly amazed/and if those gifts be the seal of mission, be not 
at the depth of darkness into which the professedly | envious though Eldad and Medad prophesy (Num, 
religious portion of the community had lapsed,|xi. 27.) You know who bids us covet 
and still more so as regards those who were osten-/the best gifts, but chiefly that we may prophesy, 
sibly the teachers of the people. which the apostle explains there to be speaking t» 
In the intermingling and frequent change of| edification and comfort. f 
dominion of popery and prelacy, with no liberty} ‘Indeed you err through mistaking the Serip 
of thought or action on the part of the people, the/tures. Approbation, 7.¢. ordination, solema ap 
whole system of religious profession had become] probation by men, is an act of conveniency in re 
almost chaotic; and we learn that in the latter|spect of order; not of necessity to give faculty to 


- Not only at the poiut thus referred to, 


next we find the nucleus free from all trace of|part of the sixteenth century the people of Corn-| preach the gospel. It is well to look a us 
shell, at first greenish, but becoming afterwards} wall petitioned parliament in the following words :| when considering the subjects of other da 
black and polished, and conglomerating into|« We are above the number of fourscore and ten/a more extended knowledge of those things beyos 
smooth, black pebbles. All trace of their origin| thousand souls, which for the want of the word of|our immediate subjects will often enable us mon 
then seems lost, but on grinding and polishing one|(od are in extreme misery and ready to perish; |fully to comprehend the things which are befor 
of these pebbles into a thin plate, transparent] and this for want of neither maintenance nor place.|us.”” Cromwell gives us an outline of the reli 
enough to be viewed under the microscope by|For besides the impropriations in our shire, we| public of that day, one somewhat analogous ® 
transmitted light, the spiral succession of the|allow yearly above £9200, and have about 160) what is taking place in our day, more 
shells of the foraminifera is plainly to be recog-|churches, the greatest part of which are supplied}as regards the army—and we cannot but 
nized.” by men guilty of the grossest sins—some fornica-|that Cromwell in this letter is as outspoken on 
It_may be remarked, in reference to the further|tors,—some adulterers—some felons, bearing the|true foundation of the ministry as any Fr 
change by which the green grains became con-|marks in their hands for the said offence—some|either of that period or since. Would that 
verted into black ones in this locality, that this|drunkards—some gamesters on the sabbath-day,&c. | zeal for the Truth had been equal to his k 
change is one which other marine bodies in that}We have many non-residents who preach but/then there would have been no room for the 
latitude also undergo; the same writer having|once a quarter; so that between meal and meal, | pression of those Friends who knew him w thal 
noticed the larger empty shells abounding in the/the silly sheep may starve. Some ministers labour] his profession was at variance with his practic®.. 
“soundings” to have become’ likewise changed to| painfully and faithfully ; but these are not suffered} In my former remarks I observed that no mem 
a yellow colour, and finally to a glossy black, the|to attend their callings, nor is it Safe for us to go|tion of an earthly priesthood for the churel 
small fragments of which form the black specks|and hear them ; for though our own fountains are| Christ, in the received acceptation of the 
so commonly mixed with the white — sand.|dried up, yet if we seek for the waters of life|could be found in the New Testament; this 
ut at many|elsewhere, we are cited into the spiritual courts,|the opinion of early Friends. So early as I 
others underneath the southern portions of the/reviled and threatened with eZcommunication.|we find George Fox asserting that, “If the 
Gulf Stream, and the Gulf of Mexico, a similar|Therefore from far we come, beseeching this hon-| priest, Jesus Christ, be owned, then all the pri 
modern green-sand has been discovered, showing|ourable house to dispossess these dumb dogs and|are put an end to, which were true types 
that this alteration of the shells of Rhizopods is|rayenous wolves, and to appoint faithful ministers| figures of him; for he that holds up priests 
now going on over an extensive area, and produc-|who may peaceably preach the word of God, that}receive tithes aecording to the law, duth 
ing a stratum which in area and depth may per-| we be not disquieted by apparitions, &c., on every|Jesus come in the flesh; but he who loves 
haps rival, at a future period, that more ancient/slight occasion.” light that He hath given them, witnesseth 
one now underlying the adjacent land. Deplorable as was this state of things in Corn-| Christ come in the flesh.” So again in 168 
(To be continued.) wall, there is reason to think that other parts of| remarks that, “In the old covenant and 
"From “The British Friena” |tH¢ kingdom were in no better plight, and it might}there was-but one tribe of twelve that was 
Barly Friends, and What They W seem to give us the clue, in great measure, to much| priesthood, and they were to have no lot or port 
spctindieteeisenidiag ee of that apparently severe language applied by early|ia the land, but tithes and offerings were thelzp@ 
THEIR MINISTRY. Friends to the ministers of a State religion, and|tion and salary. But Christ in his new coven 
We haye seen what were the views of early|the giving to them the very expressive but legiti-)or testament makes all his believers p vests, & 
Friends in regard to the church, and what they|mate appellation of “hirelings.” Nor need we}Peter saith, and to offer up spiritual ssoriie® 
understood by the term church. We have also|wonder at this, when we reflect how strong would|and in his general epistle he saith, ‘Ye are am 
noticed the gathering of the church for the pu-|be the contrast in their minds, with their adopted | nation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people, om 
of worship, as practised by themselyes—the| views of true religious liberty. It was doubtless] ing up spiritual sacrifices,’ having one high pr 
igh spirituality of their views in regard to it, and|from the same point of view, as that of Friends,|Christ Jesus, that lives for ever; who sal 
the deep sense they entertained of the solemnity of| of the free character of the ministry of the gospel,|his people, his church, and washes and : 
the service. In common with all the other churches|tbet Cromwell administered his severe rebuke to|them with the heavenly water.of his word. — 
of Christ, early Friends had their recognized min-|the Scotch ministers at Edinburgh, and as evinc-; his people are a nation of priests, men and wou 
isters, and we may now turn our attention to that|ing a received public opinion among the more ad-/for all must offer up to the Lord their spt 
part of our subject, and to the ministry they had| vanced religionists of that day, and as exhibiting] sacrifices in his new covenant; for both male; 
to unfold. sound views, it is well worthy of remark; and|female are all one in Christ Jesus. And s0 3 
It has been too much the custom of late years,| whatever our opivion of Cromwell’s character may| ends the first priesthood, and abolishes it, wit 
and still prevails in some quarters, to suspect the|be, fettered and hampered as he was by state policy, |its outward water and washings, and ends sh 
orthodoxy of the teaching of early Friends; but if|and crooked and increasingly difficult path of| offices, and changes the law by which it wasm™ 
we were to strip their language of its controversial|his owny we cannot but admit that, in matters of}and the commandment that gave it tithes 
character, and confine our criticism to their simple| religious knowledge, he was in advance of his age.|ings.”” 
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One’ would think this was clear enough as to the| wé compare the zeal and devotion of these fore-| “Rev.” in all its ramifications; and by a parity of 
@pisions of George Fox; and that these were the/ runners of a Society which has for its banner the|reasoning they objected also to the term “ laity.” 
received opinions of early Friends is abundantly| truths for which they underwent so much, it would | For in 1667 we find George Fox making use of 
to be gathered from their writings, It is not need-|be strange indeed were not the inquiry to arise,|these words: ‘And whereas you call christians 
ful for me to state that which is admitted so fully|“‘ Why were the former days better than these?” |‘lay people,’ you that be ministers and in some 
in the present day; and asthe subject is one to| It is not my intention, as it was not my design, on|office, and under some vow or oath; is not this 
which we shall have occasion again to refer, I shall/entering on the subject of “Early Friends and|contrary to the apostles, who call the believing 
content myself with the remark, that a year pre-| What they Were,” to draw comparisons ; and if in| christians ‘saints and spiritual?” * * * And the 
vious to the above being issued by George Fox, in|the warmth of feeling I should be betrayed into|apostle Paul when he writes to the Romans, he 
his “Clear Distinction between the Old and New| any expression that may appear reflective, I trust|/doth not call them lay people, but, ‘beloved of 
Covenant,” William Penn had also given utter-/to the generosity of the readers of The British|God, ¢alled to be saints,’ and that they were called 
ance to the same sentiments, quoting also, in| Friend for excuse. of Christ Jesus ; and when he writes to the church 
confirmation, the following language of Jacobus} It has been stated, and we have no reason to|of the Corinthians, he calleth them ‘saints 
Acontius, an early writer, “on the practice of the} doubt the truth of the statement, that for some calling,’ and ‘ the church of God ;’ and to the Gala- 
first christians, and the universality of the priest-|time after the rise of the Socicty, the number of|tians, he calleth them ‘brethren ;’ and when Paul 
hobd under the New Testament,” who observes,|men in the ministry compared with women was|and Timotheus wrote to the Philippians, ‘ to the 
“that it was the custom of the Jewish church | about fifty of the former to one of the lattey whilst|saints, bishops, and deacons,’ they do not say to 
that all might prophesy, and we may hence con-| now it is said to be about two of the latter to one| the ‘ bistiops, deacons, and lay people,’”” &c. 
jectare, in that it is upon record (Luke iv.,) how/of the former. If this be a fact, what cause for J. B. B. 
our Lord upon the Sabbath-day, according to the reflection does it create; what a sorrowful state of ty ane 
eustom, came into the synagogue, took a book, and/ things ! . An Hour in a Screw Factory, 
expounded a place in Isaiah ; and howbeingtwelve| The constitution of the church was totally dif-| Some time ago a pertinent question was raised 
years of age, he sat at Jerusalem in the temple| ferent in our Saviour’s days from what it was be-|#% to what became of all the pins manufactured. 
among the doctors, and did dispute. For he could| fore, or has been since; we had We may ask, not unreasonably, what becomes of 
nét do so by virtue of any ordinary office, foras- 1.—Twelve apostles. all the screws? During a recent visit to the ci 
_wuch as his age was incapable—neither did the 2.—Seventy itinerant ministers, travelling|f Providence, R. I., we were permitted to visit 
doctors know who he was. Yea, rather, our Lord two by two. the American Screw Factory in that place, and. 
in so doing must needs make use of the power 3.—A treasurer. had an opportunity to examine the wonders of 
which was granted to every one to speak. It, this 4.—No local churches. screw-making. ‘We are not allowed to detail at 
power to speak, remained in the christian congre- 5.—Meetings in the open air. length any of the processes by which the screws 
ar until the time of Constantine, at least; for 6.—Ministers supported by the hospitality of | re made, and our readers must content them- 

bius, a writer on church affairs says, ‘ If any its friends. selves with the following generalization of the 

man inspired by the grace of God should speak} We see nothing in this of the present systems |°perations : , 

unto the people, they all with great silence, fixing| which prevail in what is termed christendom ; and Screws, such as are used in ordinary carpentry 
their eyes upon him, gave such attention as if he| when we look at the Popish and Episcopalian sys-|90d joiner work, are made from wire previously 
had brought them some errand from heaven.’ So|tems which have been built up, and behold the rolled especially for the purpose. This iron is of 
great was the reverence of the hearers, such order long list of officers which are named therein, we|% Very soft and even texture, and necessarily of 
was seen among the ministers. One after another,| are utterly at a loss to reconcile it with the teach-|the best quality. The coils of wire are not ro led 
another after him. Neither were, there only two|ing of our Lord Jesus. Let any one read for in-|00 the premises where the screws ate manufac- 
orthree that prophesied, but to all was given to| stance the consecration of a bishop of either estab-| tured 3. but the several preliminary operations of 
~ lishments, with the ‘“enthronization,” and its rendering the wire fit for use, by drawing it to 
parade and ceremonies, and then let him peruse specified sizes and annealing it so that it will work 
the New Testament, and see if he can satisfy him-|™ore freely, are all carried on here, and are of a 
self that such things could originate there. All similar nature to the same work elsewhere. After 
that we have on record with régard to ordination, | the wire is annealed it is straightened by machin- 
of which so much is now thought ¢by almost all|ery, cut off to suitable lengths for the different 
denominations, are a few words, when the Re- numbers, and then headed up cold. In this con- 
deemer sent out the twelve apostles, ‘and he or- dition the screw is merely a rivet. The next step 
dained twelve.” And what can we make of this, |is to trim or shape the head and nick it for tho 
save that he appointed twelve? and have we not a|screw-driver, which is done on a machine, and 
right to conclude that if more had been meant|afterward to cut the thread and pack up the 
. more would have been revealed? So carly Friends |finished article for transportation. : ; 
rit, so anointed with the anointing which|seem to have understood it; at least it was a set-| All this looks like a very simple affair; but if 
teacheth all things and is_no lie, that hundreds! tled thing with them that Christ alone could|the reader could see hundreds of machines, all of 
convinced of sin, and brought to the know-| qualify and appoint his own ministers and send {one kind, in an apartment, and as many of another 


This account of the early christian churches 
strongly reminds us of the early ‘ breaking forth” 
the Trath in the rise of the Society of Friends ; 
itwas not by the two or three only, but “the word 
moand had free course and was glorified ;” and it 
worthy of note that the very outbreak of this 
Work was confined to no peculiar class, either in 
Meapect of station, age, or sex. Very many of the 

t preachers of the Society were mere youths, 
ts Parnell, Burroughs, and others; yet so learned 
in the school of Christ, so filled with grace and 


| Of that salvation which comes by Jesus|them forth. They therefore at once struck at the |sort in other rooms: if he stood by and saw the 
fist alone. Thousands attended the ministra-| root of the prevailing system ; laid aside all recog- heading machines closing up the wire with an un- 
of early Friends, and not the simple and un-| nition of the handiwork of man; avowed their|exampled rapidity, or witnessed the nimble ma- - 
alone, became the apostles of the doctrine} utter disbelief in man’s ordination ; disavowed all|chinery further on in the works turning out the 
which was preached, but the learned, the scholar,| right on the part of the priesthood to grant licenses completed screws as often as one draws breath, he 
“priest,” and the noble, were equally zedlous| to preach, considering that if a license by man to would not wonder that we raised the question : 
Promoting the spread of it. There must have preach the gospel was necessary, then God was |“ What becomes of all the screws ; 2 
something peculiarly attractive to create|dishonoured. The appended statistics relative to the consump- 
& feeling as evident! prevailed in that time| The natural result of these conclusions was, that |tion of material may aid in arriving at some idea 
Lie h the preaching of Friends. There must|if they could not recognize a man-made ministry, |of the enormous quantity of wood screws made 
.been. @ most extraordinary change wrought| neither could they recognize the terms in use by|annually in the city mentioned. The American 
bg about such a fervour as sent through the|such. Titles of every kind, implying’ the eleva-|Screw Company has three factories all of the 
dth and length of thé land, and to the various| tion of some above others, were, in their opinion, |largest size, two of which are in Providence, and 
is of the globe, such a host of promulgators|to be eschewed ; and in their common connection |the other in Taunton, Mass. At these factories 
ian truths; and marvellous must have] with a common Lord, all disciples were to consti-jare used from twelve to thirteen tons of iron per 
eet the love and faith which prevailed to enable|tute one harmonious and undivided brotherhood. day, and from sixty to seventy tons of brass 
them to encounter the enormous amount of igno-|The disciples were enjoined to take no distinctive|year, gnd about the same amount of wrapping 
Bity, cruelty, and even death itself, which this|title; aan in obedience to this injunction, the) paper; other statistics are not important. Thirteen 
Me of conduct brought upon them. Life was not apostles seeth to have been very singularly careful | tons of iron wire ¢ inch in diameter would reach 
to them, and truly they were often bereaved | never to prefix any term which might afterwards|a distance of 43334 feet. If all the wire was of 
| by those among whom their lot was cast.|be converted into a titular epithet, and this was|the same size this: would be a small item; but 
m We calmly sit down to make ourselves ac-|the especial care of early Friends. It was to be|screws of an infinitesimal diameter, and from & 
with the doings of these times—when| expected that they would object to the term|quarter of an inch to six inches in length are 
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made here, and consequently there must be miles|at the rate of 680 pounds per acre ; increase of 
of wire consumed each day. These screws all.go| crop, half the value of the guano—did mot check 
, to supply the home market ; a few go abroad, and|the worms. Four rows With fish-scraps added at 

some to the Canadas, but the amounts are not|the rate of 2490 pounds per acre, added to the 
large. About seven hundred hands are employed, | crop two-thirds of the value of the fish ; not more 
of whom two-thirds are females; and they pre-|than twethirds as many potatoes were eaten by 
sented a very interesting sight as they were busily|the wire-worms as in the previous experiments. 


engaged in packing up the serews. Each indi- 
vidual has a quantity of screws at hand, from 
which she scoops out a number and places them 
in the scale before her. ‘The scale has been pre- 
viously balanced for a gross, and consequently 
there is always that amount in the scale when the 
balance is even; thus all counting is saved, and 
the work proceeds with dispatch. The goods are 
sold direct from the factory, the company employ- 
ing no agents. The capital stock is sold for eight 
times its par value, and the amount of capital was 
stated to us at $1,000,000. The utmost cleanli- 
ness and order were visible throughout the entire 
place.— Scientific American. 


Responsibility of the Christian Church.—W hile 
the spirit of war seems for a moment paralyzed, 
or at a loss where next to point its bloody stand- 
ard and destructive columns, would it not bea 
good time, Sir, for the christian church to hasten 
to her primitive ground, to that ground she so 
shamefully deserted, und which desertion was 
among the steps of her apostacy. Never will na- 
tions cease to destroy each other, whilst kept iu 
countenance by the example and authority of the 
christian church ; which, alas! is fatally mistaken 
for the authority of Christ. Nations seem waiting 
for, and expecting this movement; and its effects 
would be great. It is not impossible, Sir, but 
there may be’even monarchs who would rejoice to 
hear of the spread of pacific principles. Why 
should they not, since war does but increase their 
anxiety, their insecurity, and their guilt? 

O my country, latest in the annals of time, but 
first in the discovery, and foremost in the career 
of civil and religious liberty; possessing a world 
replenished with the comforts and blessings of 
life ! mayest thou also be foremost in this glorious 
reformation ; mayest thou be first to acknowledge 
the dominion, obey the laws, and enjoy the appro- 
bation of the Prince of Peace.—Letters addressed 
to Caleb Strong, governor of Massachusetts, 1817. 


«. Experiments with Potatoes—The Country Gen- 
tleman contains the following account of experi- 
ments with potatoes, made the last year, and pre- 
sented recently to the Glen Cove Farmer’s Club, 
New York. The experiments were made with the 
Mercer potatoes. The principal object of the ex- 
periments was to discover some remedy against 
the depredations of the wire-worm. Another ob- 
ject was to test the value of Bruce’s concentrated 
manure, fish-scraps, shell lime and wood ashes, 
compared with Peruvian guano. The last object 
was to determine the propriety of planting seed 
from large potatoes, or from those of medium size. 
Afril 2d, commenced planting a plot of 5} acres, 
@ portion of the ground manured with New York 
stable manure at the rate of 90 carman loads to 
the acre; another portion with the same kind of 
manure 125 loads to the acre; the balance of the 
ground with hog-pen manure, 30) wagon loads to 
the acre; the manure was all placed in the fur- 
rows, and the seed dropped on the manure. A 
portion of the plot was left without any additional 
manure; immediately adjoining it on four rows, 
Bruce’s concentrated manure was added at the 
rate of 1360 pounds to the acre; it added m th- 
ing to the orop, and the potatoes were as mu.h 
eaten by the wirc-worm as on the rows adjuinip; . 
The next four rows with Peruvian guano, addew 


Four rows with fresh slaked oyster-shell lime, 
added at the rate of 120 bushels to the acre; no 
addition to the crop, and did not prevent the wire- 
worm. Four rows with leached aches ; result the 
same as the last. Eighteen rows with coal tar, at 
the rate of eighty gallons per acre, reduced the 
crop one third, and did not prevent the aggres- 
sions of the wire-worm. Four rows with addition 
of salt at the rate of 10 bushels per acre; there 
was no addition to the crop, but the potatoes were 
brighter coloured, smoother, and not half as badly 
eaten as the others; probably if twice the quan- 
tity of salt had been used, there would have been 
none eaten. All the ingredients used were placed 
on the top of the manure, and in contact with the 
potatoes. The yield was 1141 bushels of market- 
able potatoes, and 234 bushels of worm-eaten and 
small potatoes, making the entire crop 1375 bush- 
els, or 250 per acre. The conclusion arrived at 
from the various experiments were, that from the 
addition of fish-scraps there was the largest yield. 
From salt the potatoes were much better looking, 
and not so mueh injured by the wire-worm. 
When seeds from large potatoes were used, the in- 
creased quantity of large potatoes, over that portion 
of the lot where the seed was cut from the medium 
sized potatoes, was equal in value to twenty-five 
dollars per acre. Wheré the largest quantity of 
stable manure was applied, there was the largest 
actual profit. To sum up, manure heavily with 
stable manure in the furrow, sow 20 bushels of 
salt to the acre on the manure, and plant with 
seed cut from large smooth potatoes. 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW. 
Onur Lord, who knows full well 
The heart of ev’ry saint, 
Invites us by a parable, 
To pray and never fuint. 


. He bows His gracious ear, 
We never plead in vain ; 
Yet we must wait till he appear, 
And pray, and pray again. 


Though unbelief suggest, 
Why should we longer wait? 
He bids us never give him rest, 
But be importunate, 


’T was thus a widow poor, 
Without support or friend, 

Beset the unjust judge's door, 
And gain’d, at lust, her end. 


For her he little car’d, 
As little for the laws; 

Nor God, nor man, did he regard, 
Yet he espous’d her cause. 


She urg’d him, day and night, 
Would no denial take; 

“At length he said, “I'll do her right, 
For my own quiet’s sake. 


And shall not Jesus hear 
His chosen when they cry? 

Ye:, though he may awhile forbear, 
He'll help them from on high. 


His nature, truth, and love, 
Engage Him on their side; 

When they are griev’d, his bowels move, 
And can they be denied? 


Then let us earnest be, 
and never fuint in prayer; 
He loves our importunity, 
And makes our cause his care, 
Nawton. 
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SUGGESTED BY SEEING WILD ROSES BLOg¢ 

ING BESIDE THE RAILWAY TRACK, | 

On its straight iron pathway the long train was 4 
With a noise, and its smoke, and its great human 

load ; 1 ee. 
And I saw where a wild rose in beauty was blus : 
Fresh and sweet by the side of the hot dusty road, fe 


Untrained were its branches, untended it flourished, 
No eye watched its opening, or mourned its decay, ie 

But its leaves by the soft dews of heaven were a 
And it opened its buds in the warm light of day, 


I asked why it grew there, where none prized its 
For of thousands who passed none had iat om 
And the answer came sweetly, “I do but my duty, 
1 was told to grow here by the side of the way,”; > 
There are those on life’s pathway, whose spirits are 
willing me 
To dwell where the busy crowd passes them ty 


But the dew from above on their leaves is distilling, — 


And they bloom ’neath the smile of‘the All-seeing 
Eye. : 


sre e"aeia es’ as’.lUlC<‘é RRC OO COCO eS’ eS et lee 


They are loved by the few ; like the rose they remind gs, 
When tempted from duty’s safe pathway to stray, _ 
We, too, have a place and a mission assigned us, 

Though it be but to grow by the side of the way, ~ 


—_———_e—_—_ 


Bethlehem 


A late Enylish literary journal contains 
interesting observations—claiming the merit 
having been written on the spot—in ill 
of the history and present appearance of the 
place of our Saviour. We will endeavor to 
duce some of the most striking points. 

The first mention of Bethlehem in Seri 
in connection with the burial-place of 
We are told that she “was buried in the 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem.” About 
iaile from the pillar which Jacob set up 
Rachel’s grave, stands the ridge of rock on 
Bethlehem is situated.” It is a low hill, eng 
passed on every side but one by higher on 
which tower over it, and shut out the view. 
the open side we may look down into the 
the brook Cedron, over a slope which is numb 
among the most beautiful and fruitful placed 
all Judea. It is described as follows: 

‘Facing to the South and East, its 
glow in the heat of noon. The houses seem 
with light. The vine, the fig-tree and the 
tree love the soil—the grape here grown 
like honey in the mouth, with a strong, sweet 
of an aromatic taste, while the green fig of 
lehem has a flavor which they who have 
once, will long for again and again. A dark 
loam, called the Good Earth by these Arabs, 
bright in the clefts and furrows of the rocks, 
to receive, and spongy to retain, the quick 
autumnal shower. Yon few gray fields, sinki 
off towards the wilderness and the Mount of I 
dise, from fields being rare in this sterile 
give a character, that of corn-land, to the od 
side, as well as an auspicious name to the at 
town. The old word, Ephrath, meant Places 
Fruit; the newer word, Bethlehem, means Hot 
of Bread; one following on the other,-as 1 
and maize come after grapes and figs, and @ 
sower of grain succeeds to the breeder of goates™ 
kine. This little bit of plain, through which Bas 
gleaned after the young mena, and in which the 
shepherds watched their flocks, together wit 
patch of stony ground here and there in the g# 
below, are the only corn-lands in the hill coum 
of Judea for many a long league. Thus the 
which grew up beside these fields and enjoy® 
their produce, came to be known among the row 
tribes, first as the Place of Fruit, and re 
when the land got settled, and the seed was tf 
pled into the ground, as the House of 
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THE FRIEND. 
The ruts and tracks over the hill, though they are|for I am with you, fo save you and to deliver you 
white and scorched by the desert sun, like yon|out of his hand.’” . 
seams on the face of Gedor and Gibeah, are not, 
jn their caves and orchards, without many a nook 
of pleasant and welcome shade. In short, in the 
one word which, to a Syrian ear; would express 
every beauty and grace of heaven, the hill of Beth- 
Jehem, in this torrid clime, in the midst of these 
arid wastes, is almost.green.”’ 

Qn the south front of the slope stands the vil- 
lage, composed of groups of square white houses, 
«ranged on the sides of a long, straight street or 
jane, which starts from the ridge, and jerks and 
twists down the hill for about half a mile—a lane 
with courts.and alleys going right and left from 
the road, not into fields or into other streets and 






“New Garden Boarding School.—The 53d ses- 
sion of New Garden Boarding School opened the 
From that time we hear no more of Bethlehem /16th day of Eleventh month, instant, and will 
and its khan until it appears on the scene as the|continue twenty weeks. Board and washing will 
birthplace of our Saviour. On this subject our|be furnished by the month for 133 pounds of flour, 
author says : 25 pounds of pork, and 2} bushels of corn, or the 

“ May not the inn in which the Lord was born |equivalent in money. 
have been this very khan of Bethlehem—this very} ‘The tuition, per session of twenty weeks, ma 
home of Ruth, of Jesse and of David—this very |be paid by 250 pounds of flour, 35 pounds of pork 
house of Chimham, given to him by the King of |and 4 bushels of corn, or the equivalent in money. 
Israel, in which Johanan and the remnant of} ‘‘Theschool will be under the charge of Nereus 
Judah lodged, and in which Jeremiah prayed for| Mendenhall, as principal teacher, and Jonathan 
ten whole days to the Lord? Can it have been|E. Cox and wife, Superintendents.” 
any other? In the East there could not be two; 11th month 30, 1863, 
khans near one sual] town like Bethlehem. Nor 
is it likely that where a khan once stood, it would 


























































































































Fane lanes, but, by bends and turns, up to garden gates|ever cease to stand, until it became a ruin, a re- The Wonders of the Port of London. 

a and doorways, and to stone huts and caves in the|collection and a name. Every little detail given| The Custom House port of London extends 

aie rock.” in the Bible history agrees with this idea, and|from London bridge to the Noth Foreland, on 

eeing Bethlehem possessed a synagogue, of which,|with the actual site of the existing church. The|the Kent coast, and the Naze, on the Essex coast 
‘ unfortunately, no traces now remain, and we can|house of Chimham was not in the town, but near |including not only the Thames, but the side esta. 

du, only arrive at its site by conjecture. Another im-|to it: ‘by it,’ is the expression of Jeremiah. The |ary below the river. This mighty port has grown 








rtant building of the town was the khan—the 
ina of the Orientals; very differefit, indeed, from 
a Western inn, as any Eastern traveller will tell 
us, but which, nevertheless, answered equally the 

rpose of a shelter and a lodging-place to the 
travellers and merchants of the regions around, and 
was also probably a place of markets and fairs. 
The privilege of keeping a khan, in the East an 
exercise of hospitality, was a lordly privilege, 
vested in the sheik, or principal man of the 
town. 

Now this khan of Bethlehem, or at least the 
site on which it stood, has a special history, which 
is equalled in interest by that of no other spot on 
the globe. It was the residence of Boaz, and the 
seene of the touching events recorded in the Book 
of Ruth. From Bethlehem came some of the most 
illustrious men of Jewish history—Samuel, Joab, 
Ashael, Abishai and Jaare, the father of Elhanan, 
who slew the Philistine giant. But the chief was 
David, great-grandson of Boaz, into whose posses- 


house of Boaz was not in the town, but near to it|up rapidly. 
and below it. The words of the Book of Ruth| There were no docks in London until this cen- 
are: ‘Then went Boaz up to the gate.’ Now, if|tury, which have witnessed the expenditure of 
the khan of Chimham, the house of Boaz and of|twelve millions sterling in the construction of 
David, stood on the same spot as the Church of|docks on either side of the river Thames. Six 
the Nativity, all these texts would be clear and | thousand ships now enter these docks annually, 
plain. The church is not in the city, but near it,|and the cry is “still they come!” All the docks 
and below it, on the-hill-side, four or five hundred |are filled, though some do not pay well. 
feet from the nearest house. There are shipped off yearly from the port of 

“ But, then, says Justin Martyr and the great| London alone commodities to the value of thirty 
church traditions, the Lord was born in a cave.|millions sterling, besides those from other ports 
Why not so? Caves abound in the wadys round/of the United Kingdom, and there is imported a 
about Bethlehem. In such a cave as the sacred |still larger quantity of colonial produce.. The 
grotto, David hid himself from the ire of Saul, |ships which actually belong to the port of London 
and in another such cave he cut away the skirt of|are not less than 3,000 in number, averaging 
the royal robe. These openings into the limestone about 3,000 tons each, or 900,000 tons of com- 
rock are put to all sorts of service, from the most|mercial shipping in all—a stupendous quantity to 
homely to the most holy—at Siloam they are used | enter and depart from one single river. It isa 
for tombs, at Mar Saba for cells; but more fre-)quarter of the total amount for the whole kingdom. 
quently they are used as a shelter for the sheep Five hundred of these are steamers, and one half 
and goats. In an hour’s ride fromthe Grotto you jof all the mercantile steam navy of England be- 
tion the klian, or its site, eventually passed. All|may count a dozen caves, and in some of them it |longs to and is registered in the port of London. 
of David’s early history is closely identified with | will be strange if you do not find an Arab and his| No less than 30,000 ships enter the port of Lon- 
the fields appertaining to the khan of Bethlehem. | flock. don yearly—more than 80 per day! Some of 
Here he tended his goats, and sheep, and asses.| “ Justin was born in Syria, and having travelled|these ships make many voyages, but there are 
Here he taught himself music ; and from the asso-|into Egypt, he was familiar with the scenery and|30,000 arrivals, with 30,000 cargoes. These 
ditions cgnnected with this spot, he drew some|usages of Oriental life, both in the high country vessels average 200 tons each, giving us an aggre- 
of the sweetest images in his psalms. When per-|and in the flat. That a cave should be found near|gate of 6,000,000 tons. 
tecuted by Saul, it was among the hills and caves|to a khan; that this cave should b2 used as u| The coasting trade of London is most wonder- 
of Bethlehem that he took refuge. After he be-|stable; and that, when the khan was full of peo-|ful. Of the 30,000 vessels just named, 18,000 
came king, Bethlehem received the name of the|ple, the wayfarer might have to lodge for the| bring cargoes from other British ports, and 9,000 
City of David. night among the litter, would be to him nothing|of these go back empty, mostly to coal. 

he site of the khan remained the property of|strange. Such a thing as having to lie down in| Five million tons of coal are’ burned annually 
David until his death, when, in accordance with|the same shed or hut with the asses or camelsy|in the metropolis, and 12,000 cargoes of coal are 
his wishes, as it appears, it was given to Chimham|would occur to himself often, as it occurs even| brought into the Thames annually.. The spread 
of Gilead, out of gratitude for protection afforded |now to every man who roams about the East. of railways from London has had very little effect 
by his father to David in his hour of need. Half-| “So, too, says the Church of the Nativity—in|in diminishing trade by other modes of convey- 
way between the time of David and of Christ the|a still, strong voice, which is not to be set aside|ance. The canal boats carry more than before 

was known as Chimham’s house, and was|with a shrug or doubt. This venerable pile, the railways were made. But the grandeur of the 

wed as a public inn. At this time, when Ishmael] most ancient edifice in the christian world, has for|foreign trade of London strikes the imagination 
had slain the king whom the Chaldeans had placed| more than fifteen hundred years been a silent evi-|more forcibly. All the corners of the earth seem 
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D over the remnant of Judah, and Johanan and his|dence of the truth that Christ was born in a cave|to be brought to a focus in the river Thauies: 
as taptains fled to avoid the vengeance they feared|which was near the inn and part of the inn.|12,000 ships now enter there yearly, bringing 
, and ftom Nebuchadnezzar: “As Bethlehem lay upon| Beneath these marble aisles and this oaken roof|nearly 12,000 cargoes of all that the earth can 
goa their route, they rested for a few days at the great|lies the cave itself. It is a natural opening in the|produce of value and beauty. Every forty min- 
rich Khan of Chimham. The prophet Jeremiah being|rock; the limestone shows through the marble|utes during the year a ship: passes Gravesend, 
shich #9 With them in their flight, it was here, in the khan|slabs; if the dome were taken off, the lamps re-| bringing stores from some colonial clime, in many 
er with of David, that the wild scene occurred in which 











moved and the floor grubbed up, you would find|cases much more than London’s own proportion. 
yourself in a common cave, with its port or opening|For instance, seven-eighths of all the coffee 
towards the fields and the Dead Sea.— Methodist. |brought to all parts of the United Kingdom; 

seven-ninths of all the live stock ; one-half of the 
For “The Friend.” |sugar, tobacco, wool, fruit, rice, hides and skins ; 
h, to whom the voice had at length come| Southern Currency—The following advertise- nearly one-half of the bacon, ham, barrelled salt 
down, went out to the people, and forbade them,|ment, from a North Carolina paper, is curious as| meat, butter, cheese, eggs and lard ; five-sixths 
du the Lord’s name, to fly away from Judea into|a proof of the worthlessness of the money there, |of all the spices, and no less than fifteen-six- 
Egypt : ‘ Be not afraid of the King of Babylon ;|and the prudence of the Friends: teenths of all the tea. London consumes just as 


ohanan entreated the prophet to pray for them 
the Lord, that he would show them the way 
they should walk, and the thing they should do. 

praying for them to the Lord for ten days, 
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much of this as she wants and sends the rest into|God through Christ, that whoever is an enemy to|laughed at him, and derided him, and mocked 


the provinces and abroad. : 

It is truly oe nye all the er 

to: 10,000 pounds r every year—the 
Saat of the ede act of: golietn !—2 4,000,- 
000 bushels of corn, 1,000,000 hundred weights 
of flour and meal, and more than a million of oil 
cake entered the Thames alone in one recent year. 
‘ Pwo ships every day, or thereabouts, of the aver- 
age capacity of 700 tons, enter the Thames from 
India and China alone. The export trade is 
enormous. 

No less than ten or eleven millions sterling are 
in forms of clothing and material for clothing ; 
£1,000,000 in boots and shoes; £1,000,000 in 
“ millinery and haberdashery,” £1,000,000 for 
apparel and shops, all go from one port in one 

. Some of the items of imports are curious. 
Think of whole ship loads of Dutch eels, in car- 
goes of 20,000 pounds each, coming to London ; 
oxen fattened for the London market in Schles- 

“wig Holstein; Ostend butter and Ostend rabbits, 
which are sure to find a market in spite of the 
home supply. 

Two million empty oyster shells were once 
brought over to London in one ship for the sake 
of that beautiful lining which constitutes the 
mother-of-pearl used for many fancy and orna- 
mental purposes. One fact most instructive is 
observable in this vast trade of the port of Lon- 
don, viz., whatever is brought over, in whatever 
shape, from whatever place and by whatever per- 
son, it is sure to find a market. The price may 
be beaten down, if the demand is languid, but 
they never think of saying, ““We don’t want 
any.” 

Notwithstanding the vast commercial impor- 
tance of London, the great American trade is 
mostly within the grasp of Liverpool, because the 
Mersey.is nearer to America than the Thames, and 
cotton is most needed in Lancashire, and because 
the chief articles sold in America,—such as 
metals, hardware, earthenware, &c.,—are fabri- 
cated nearer to Liverpool than to London. In 
the trade with Australia, too, Liverpool beats 
London, as measured by the relative population 
of the two places.— Chambers’ Journal. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Extracts from the Writings of William Dell 

(Continued from page 207.) 

“ As the world cannot endure God in himself, so 
neither can it endure God in the saints; and so 
the more God dwells in the saints, the more doth 
the world afflict the saints; for they oppose not 
the faithful for anything of flesh and blood in 
them, but because that flesh and blood of theirs 
is the habitation of God, and the very presence of 
God himself is there; as he saith, “ 
in them, and walk in them.” 


them, and opposes them, may rather be an enemy 
to God, ahd oppose God than them, they living 
and acting in God, and not in themselves. 

“ Now this affliction the church meets with in 
the world, is profitable for the church ; it is good 
for Tt that it should be afflicted; for the more it 
is afflicted in the flesh, the more it thrives in the 
Spirit : this affliction stirs us up to the exercise 
of our faith and prayer; yea, then is our faith 
most active and vigorous, and our prayers most 
fervent, till they fill the whole heavens again ; then 
are we most in the use of the word; then are we 
set off furthest from the world ; then do we keep 
closest to God ; then have we nearest intercourse 
and communion with him : so that we could better 
want fire, and water, and the sun, than want that 
affliction, which’God, out of his mere love, through 
his over-ruling power and wisdom, causes to work 
unto us for good.” 

“ Tossed with tempest.”” Here’ we see that the 
church is not only afflicted, but violently afflicted ; 
one wave comes against it after another, as in a 
tempest; and the more spiritual the church is, 
the more doth the world become as a raging sea 
against it ; because the more spiritual the church 
is made, it is set in the more contrariety to the 
world, and the world to it. The Psalmist de- 
scribes this tempest in the world against the 
church ; “ They came,upon me like a<ravening 
and a roaring lion ;” and again, “ they came upon 
me, to eat up my flesh, as they would eat bread.” 
When the saints have appeared in the Spirit, and 
acted in the ‘Spirit, how violent and enraged hath 
the world been against them? It would toss them 
as in a*tempest, from place to place, from post to 
pillar, as they say, till it hath quite tossed them 
out of the world. Yea, men naturally meek and 
moderate, how fierce they have become against the 
saints, when there hath appeared any glorious dis- 
coveries of Christ in them! For the enmity, that 
is in the seed of the serpent, against the Seed of 


and jeered him ; but nobody comforted him. 

‘*‘ And as it was with Christ the head, so it is 
with Christ the body and members ; they, in all the 
evils, and woes, and sorrows, and oppositions and 

ersecutions they have from the world, have no. 

y to comfort them, or take compassion on 

them. “ Refuge failed me,” saith David, “no 
man cared for my soul.” : 

‘‘ Brethren and beloved, ye that are 
of the heayenly calling, and of the divine nature, 
if ever the Lord suffer the world to prevail against 
you, to afflict you, and toss you from one eyil te 
another, as in a tempest, to reproach you, throw 
you out of your comforts, banish you, imprison 
you, &c., you ghall find nobody to comfort you; 
nobody will take notice of you, or regard you, or 
own you, or pity you, or be so sensible of your 
condition, as to say, “Alas! my brother.” 

‘<And therefore, when thy soul is placed in afflie- 
tion, never look after any earthly, or sensual, or 
creature comforts, for- they will prove poison to 
the soul; but only look for heavenly comforts, 
such as the Spirit brings, such as flow immedi- 
ately from God; for these are pure, and wee 
and unmixed, and refreshing, and supporting, 
satisfying, and enduring comforts ; comforts that 
are able to make thee rejoice, not only in fullness, 
but in wants: not only among friends, but in the 
midst of enemies; not only in good report, but 
in evil report ; not only in prosperity, but in trib- 
ulations; not only in life, but in death ; they will 
make thee go singing to pm to the cross, to the 
grave: they are mighty comforts, want 
stronger than all the sorrows of the flesh: an 
hence it is, that many saints and martyrs have 
gone cheerfully to the stake, and sung in tho very 
flames: the comforts of God in their souls, have 
strengthened them to this. 

“Thou that art a believer, and in union with 
Christ, never doubt of this comfort in thy eur 
sorrow. When Christ had none to stand by him, 


the woman, will be still breaking forth; and|and comfort him, God sent an angel from heaven 
though it may for a time be covered under many|to do it. And so, when we are left alone in the 
moral virtues, and a form of godliness, yet when| world, rather than we shall want comfort, God 
God leaves them to themselves, and leta them act! will send us an angel from heaven, to comfort us; 


outwardly according to their inward principles, 
how cruelly, and maliciously; and fiercely, and 
desperately do they act against the saints of God. 
Yea, there is not that enmity between the Turk 
and Jew, as there is between carnal gospellers and 
spiritual christians; the former hating these, and 
being angry against these tothe very death. And 
whenever the Lord shall suffer these to exercise 
their enmity against the church, then shall the 
church’s condition become such as is here de- 
scribed, ‘afflicted, tossed with tempest.” 

“ And not comforted.’ The church of God, 


yea, the Spirit itself, which is greater than all the 


angels in heaven; and we shall a com- - 
’ 


forted by God, when we are “ afflic 
with tempest, and not comforted” by men. 
(Tobe continued.) 


The Fig Family in Ceylon 
As we descend the hills, the Banyans (Ficus 
mee ae a variety of figs make their appear 


ance. They are the Thugs of the vegetable world, 
for although not necessarily epiphytic, it may be 
said that in point of fact no single plant comes to 


I will dwelljin all the evil it meets with in the world, hath| perfection, or acquires even partial development, 
Agreeable to this|not one drop of comfort from the world: it hath| without the destruction of some other on which to 


is that of Christ, where hé saith, “ All this shall|affliction, persecution, tribulation from the world ;\fix itself as a supporter. The family generally 


they do to you, for my name’s sake,” that is, when 
the name of Christ is called upon us, and we are 
taken into his name, that is, into his righteousness, 
and life, and truth, and wisdom, and holiness ; 
and into his nature, which comprehends all this, 
then, when the world perceives the name of God 
in the sons of men, and the nature of God in the 
natures of men, then presently they fall a perse- 
cuting the saints, for this name and nature’s sake ; 


and he that strikes at God in his saints, would, if| would 


he could, strike at God in himself. And there- 
fore, let the world take heed what they do in this 
point, for while they 


but no comfort. 

“This we see in Christ the head ; you know what 
he suffered in the world in the days of his flesh ; 
“he was despised and rejected of men,” and so 
full of sorrows, that he took his name from them, 
and was called “a man of sorrow, and acquainted 
with grief :” At last, out of mere envy and, ma- 
lice, they apprehended him, bound him, buffeted 
him, spit on him, crucified him; and all this 
ave been but a small matter to have suf- 
fered from the heathen; but he suffered all this 
from the only visible church of God in the world ; 


persecute the saints, they/who put him to the most painful and shameful 


are found fighters against God himself, because|death of the cross, between two malefactors, to 


God is one with them, and they are one with 


God in Christ. And let the saints be admon- 


ished, so as te hide and retire themselves 


bear the world in hand, that. he was the third, and 
the chief. And in all this evil he had nobody to 


make their first appearance as slender roots hang- 


ing from the crown or trunk of some other tree _ 


enerally a palm, among the moist bases of whose 
lave the Sak carried thither by some bird which 
had fed upon the fig, begins to germinate. 

root, branching as it descends, envelopes the 

of the supporting tree with a network of wood, 
and at length penetrating the ground, attains the 
dimensions of astem. But unlike a stem it throws 
out no buds, leaves or flowers ; the true stem, with 
its branches, its foliage, and fruit, springs Up 
wards from the crown of the tree whence the 

is seen descending; and from it issue the pendu- 
lous rootlets, which, on reaching the 
themselves firmly and form the marvellous 

for which the banyan is so cele 


into|pity him, or have compassion on him ; but they! depth of this grove, the original tree is inear 
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actions show that our profession of a conscientious 
testimony against war is a reality.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Foreicn.—News from England to Second month 14th. 
A battle is reported between the Germans and Danes, at 
Oursee in Schleswig, in which the Danes were defeated. 
The Danish forees retreated to Flensburg, which they 
were subsequently forced to evacuate by the advance of 
the Prussians. Asa result of the Danish defeat, Duke 
Frederick has been proclaimed at Schleswig. The Ger- 
man commander has appointed a civil commissioner for 
the Duchy, and proclaimed German to be the official 
language of the conquered territory. The British govern- 
ment has proposed an armistice on the basis of the 
evacuation of Schleswig by the Danes. Russia, France 
and Sweden support the proposition, and it is stated that 
Austria assents. The result is not yet known. The 
Prussians occupied Altona in spite of the federal pro- 
tests. The Danes were capturing Prussian vessels. 
The pirate Florida left Brest on the night of the 9th. 
The bullion in the Bank of England increased £169,000 
during the week. The bank rate of discount has been 
reduced to 7 per cent. The Bank of France gained thir- 
teen and a half millions of francs in specie during the 
month. The Bank of Frankfort has reduced its rate of 
discount to 4 per cent., and the Bank of St. Petersburg 
to 8 per cent. Consols, 91}. The Liverpool cotton 
market was nearly unchanged. Middling Orleans, 27}d. 
Sales of the week 37,000.bales. Breadstuffs dull, and all 
descriptions lower. Red western wheat 8s. 7d.a 9s. Red 
southern 9s. 2d. a 9s. 4d. Flour had fallen from 6d. to 
1s. per barrel. In Parliament, Seymour Fitzgerald called 
attention to the circumstances attending the capture of 
certain British vessels by American cruisers, and the 
rourder of one of the crew of the barque Saxon by a 
Federal lieutenant, &c. He asserted that Earl Russell 
had not done enough in the matter, and moved for the 
correspondence. The attorney-general opposed the mo- 
tion, and said the principle of prize adjudication in 
America was the same as in England, and that the dis- 

osition of the American government was very fair and 
fast. During the general debate several speakers charged 
the government with a truckling policy towards the 
American government. Lord Palmerston said it was 
due to the American government to say that they in- 
variably received England’s representations in a spirit 
of equity and justice. He quoted the Trent case as an 
evidence of a desire to doright. It was prejudicial to 
the good understanding between powers to accuse foreign 
governments of acts of which they were not guilty, and 
to express distrust of their equity when nothing justified 
such charges. The resolution was withdrawn. Pre- 
liminary proceedings have been commenced in the case 
of the steamer Pampero, seized on the Clyde, in the 
Exchequer Court in Edinburgh. The indictments are 
similar to those in the Alexandra case. The defendants 
put in a general denial, and an appeal to the jury. The 
case was then adjourned to the 13th. 

Unitep Srates.—Congress.—A bill has been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives, by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to borrow two hundred millions of 
dollars during the current fiscal year, at a rate of interest 

. not exceeding six per cent., payable semi-annually in 
coin, The bonds to be redeemable at the pleasure of 
the government, after any period not less than five years, 
and payable in forty years from date. Numerous peti- 
tions have been presented from persons of African des- 
cent, praying for the entire abolition of slavery, and 
asking the privileges of the elective franchise. Senator 
Sumner, from the Select Committee on Slavery, has re- 
ported a bill repealing all laws for the rendition of fugi- 
tive slaves to their masters. A bill reviving the grade 
of Lieut. General has passed both Houses. 

The War in the South-west.—The expedition under Gen. 
Sherman, which the rebels feared was moving upon 
Mobile, appears to have continued its march eastward, 
and when last heard from was at Selma, Alabama. A 
large cavalry force, under General Smith, which was 
designed to form a part of the expedition, became sepa- 

. rated from Sherman’s army in consequence of the slow 
movements of some of the regiments. Gen. Smith then 
directed its course northwards and penetrated through 
the centre of Mississippi, arriving at Memphis on the 
26th. The Federal troops were attatked repeatedly on 
their route, and sustained some losses. The expedition 
destroyed over one million bushels of corn, tore up and 
destroyed a considerable portion of the Memphis aud 
Ohio Railroad track, burned many bridges, and captured 
and brought to Memphis 300 rebel prisoners, 2000 ne- 
groes, and 1600 horses and mules. On the 22d, a large 
force moved from Chattanooga towards Dalton, Geo. 
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\ Buckner to protect the Virginia border. 
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On the 23d an engagementtook place at Tunnel Hill, in|prices ranging from $9 to $15. Of hogs 2000 were sold 

which several hundred rebels were captured. The at $lda 12 Of sheep, 5000 at 7} a oe out per whe 

Federal forces, on the 24th, were within three miles of|gross. Baltimore.—Ohio flour, $7.50. White corn $1.16 

Dalton. One dispatch states that the object of the re-|— $1.17; yellow, $1.15 a $1.16. S¢. Louis.—Fiour $5; 
' 


connoisance had been accomplished, and that the Union |extra $5.50. Prime wheat, $1.25. 
forces had returned to Chattanooga. A Knoxville dis-|87 a 90 cts. 4 $ Corn, $1. Vaus, 


patch of the 28th states, that Longstreet had retreated 
from that vicinity. Five officers and a number of men 
deserted when the rebel army fell back, and have availed 
themselves of the amnesty offered by the President. The 
officers state that Longstreet was retreating to Rich- 
mond with his original troops, leaving Johnston and 
A Federal force 
stationed near Cumberland Gap, was surprised by the 
rebels, on the 22d ult., and 250 of them were captured. 

Texas.—Houston (Texas) papers, of the 18th and 20th 
of First month, state that all was then quiet at Galves- 
ton. An expedition, which was organized to capture 
the Federal force at Matagdrda, had been repulsed with 
considerable loss. 

Arkansas.—An official dispatch states, that the efforts, 
to rid the State of armed rebels were attended with great 
success. They appear to have become discouraged, and 
were surrendering in small companies every day. 

Florida.—The Union forces are reported to have met 
with a serious disaster near Lake City, Florida. They 
fell into an ambuscade ‘and sustained a loss of between 
1200 and 1500 men, in killed, wounded and missing, 
leaving many of their wounded men in the hands of the 
rebels. General Seymour, who commanded the expedi- 
tion, has been placed under arrest. His successor is 
Gen. Vodges, who has been sent from Hilton Head to 
Jacksonville with reinforcements. At Oliquel, the Fed- 
eral troops captured and destroyal property worth more 
than $1,500,000. 

South Carolina.—The United States corvette, Housa- 
tonic, was destroyed in Charleston harbor on the 18th, 
by a rebel torpedo. She sunk soon after being struck 
by the torpedo, and two officers and three men were 
drowned. The rest of the ship’s company were saved by 
clinging to the rigging until they were rescued by the 
boats of the fleet. The Charleston Mercury says, that 
“ the tonstant dropping of the enemy’s shot and shell is 
telling upon the lower part of the city.” 

Southern Items.—The Richmond Sentinel, of the 20th, 
gives the name of twelve men who were hung at Kings- 
ton, N. C., on the 16th, and seven men, it states, were 
hung on the 13th, all for desertion and taking upgrms 
against the Confederacy. In Richmond, on the 19th ult., 
the mercury stood at eight degrees. Charleston dis- 
patches, of the 25th and 27th, published in the Rich- 
mond papers, speak of the continued heavy bombard- 
ment, One hundred and forty-six shells fell in the city 
during twenty-four hours ending on the 25th ult. The 
Federal forces have placed a battery on Dixon’s Island, 
commanding Schooner creek. 

Re-enlistments.—The Washington Star says, ‘ We hear 
thnt out of thirty thousand veterans of our Army of the 
Potomac whose terms of service expire within the next 
nine months, at least twenty-five thousand have already 
re-enlisted, with a fair prospect that nearly all the bal- 
ance will do so before the periods for their discharge 
under their present enlistments shall arrive.” 

Loss of an Ocean Steamer.—The Steamship Bohemian, 
Capt. Borland, from Liverpool, struck on Alden’s rock, 
four miles outside of Cape Elizabeth, Maine, about 9 P. m. 
on the 22d ult., and sunk in four fathoms water. She 
om a —_ of silks and other goods, mostly on Cana- 

ian and Provincial account, valued at $1,000,000. The irman Farming ; 
mails were lost. The number of passengers was 218,| Pphilada. 2d mo. 12th oa" ri ps 
- the crew om The number saved was 298, leaving . ; : 

unaccounted for. Cente ieee 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 371, including 19 Disp, = the oreane of the 5th of os a 
soldiers. ‘There we 52 deaths from consumption ; 34 in- at her meson 7 Maiden Creek a Ps of her 
fammaton of the lang, and 63 of typhus, and other], Hctnan Srany othe sigh Gar 
. — — oa gene were the quotations ot Jenegh Ootlion, in the Hina aa py 

n the ult. — i ’ i ecting. 
cent. premium. United States aa conte, 1881, 11%}. of Brookfield Particular and Smyrna Monthly M 
Five-twentys, 107. Balance in the New York Sub-Trea- |50¢ Was an example of meekness and heared o- 
sury, $35,410,777. The money market well supplied attender of mestings, and-s Grm believer Is 
and rates low. Superfine State flour, $6.25.a $6.40. 
Shipping Ohio, $7.20 a $7.30. Baltimore flour, $7 a 

$7.50. Chicago spring wheat, $1.57; amber, $1.59 a 
$1.60; red western, $1.65 a $1.66; amber Michigan, 
$1.70 a $1.72 ; white $1.90. Oats, 89 a 91. Rye, $1.27 
a $1.29. Old corn, $1.34 a $1.38; new, $1.28 a $1.30. 
Middlings cotton, 79 a 80 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine 
flour, $6 a $6.50; ‘extra, $6.75 a $7.75; fancy brands, 
$8 a $9. Red wheat, $1.60 a $1.63; white, $1.70 a 
$1.90. Rye, $1.33 a $1.35. Yellow corn, $1.12 a $1.14. 
Vats, 84 a 86 cts. Clover seed, $8.25. The offerings of 
beef cattle reached 1700 head, the demand was good, 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from David Smith, O., per Isaac Huestis, 
$3, to No. 52, vol. 36; from Sam’l Sheffield, R. Ee 
vols. 34, 35, and 36 ; from Sam'l Fawcett, Io., per Abm, 
Cowgill, Agt., $2, to No. 36, vol. 37. 


Received, for Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Associa 
from S. OC. W. E., Pa., $5, and from Friends of Spring. 
dale, Io., per Abm. Cowgill, $13. ; 


NOTICE. 

The Woman’s Aid Association will hold their next 
Stated Meeting at the Committee-room of Arch street 
Meeting-house, on Seventh-day afternoon, at 4 o'clock, 
the 5th of Third month. All interested are invited to 
attend. BE. C. Conigys, See, 


TO RENT. 

The dwelling house on Main street, Germantown, ad- 
joining the Meeting premises, is about to be vacated; it 
is the desire of the School Committee of Germantown 
Preparative Meeting of Friends, to rent the same tos 
suitable Friend’s family. For particulars apply to either 

Joun S. Haines, Germantown, Philada, 
Ezra Comrort, “ “ 
Exuston P. Morris, 805 Market St., Phil. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
The Committee on Instruction would be glad tore 


among the Freedmen. Address either of the unde 
Marmapvxke ©. Cops, 1312 Filbert street, Philada, 
James Wuitatt, 410 Race street, Philada.; or, 
Ww. M. Cansy, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


STORK-KEEPER WANTED, 


The “Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity for the Relief of Coloured Freedmen,” 
decided upon the establishment of a store at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., for the cheap supply of the necessaries of 
life to the self-supporting freedmen, is desirous of en- 
gaging, at once, the services of a Friend as store-keeper. 

An active and energetic man, experienced in retail 
business and the keeping of accounts, will be required. 
A liberal salary will be paid to such. Apply to 

Joun B. Garrett, No. 400 Chestnut street Phila. ; or, 

Ettiston P. Morris, Germantown, or 805 Market 
Philadelphia. . 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


We have ascertained from our friend, John 0. Tatum 
now at Yorktown, that one of the best modes of 
the freedmen, will be the furnishing of some aid in 


sirable that a quantity of seeds should be at once sent 
down; and if our friends in the country will contribute 
some beans, peas, seed-corn and potatoes, they will be 
forwarded to him for distribution. The seed, &c.,can be 
sent to the room of our Association, corner of Fifth and 
Cherry streets. Sam’t R. Saray, 


principles of Friends. Her end was calm and 
passing away as one falling asleep, and no doubt he 
entered into everlasting rest. “Blessed are the 
which die in the Lord, from henceforth, yea, saith 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours and thelt 
works do follow them.” j 

——, on the 24th of the Second month, 1864, in the 
75th year of his age, Bensamin Ropers, on 
member and overseer of Easton Preparative Meeting 
New Jersey. 7 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, . + © 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Banke : 





ceive applications for the position of teachers to labour | 


work on the ground allotted to them; it is thereferé de 
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